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PROFESSOR OGLE ON CLASSICAL 
EDUCATION 

In Education, for January, 1921 (41. 312-319), Pro- 
fessor M. B. Ogle, of the University of Vermont, has a 
paper entitled A Neglected Aspect of Education. The 
fundamental elements of education, he declares, are 
appreciation of form and beauty, and the moral, ethical, 
and spiritual development of man. An appreciation of 
form and beauty one can get irom a study of nature; 
from such study, however, one can make no advance in 
moral, ethical, and spiritual development. 

Nature is . . . absolutely unmoral. Her law is the 
law . . . that might makes right, that the weak have no 
prerogatives which the strong are bound to respect, 
that to the victor belong the spoils. 

It is only from companionship with men, and es- 
pecially with the master spirits of the race, that we can 
gain knowledge of the things that make for moral, 
ethical, and spiritual development (313). The teachers 
of literature, therefore, are the guides to the sources 
whence alone can be drawn any conception of moral and 
spiritual ideals (314). Men must pay more attention 
than they do now to questions of literary form and 
beauty, and to the moral and spiritual value of the 
messages left by the writers with whom they deal 

(3H)- _ 

In this connection, Professor Ogle urges, the teachers 
of Latin have an especial opportunity (314-315) 

If, indeed, the greatness of a literature is to be meas- 
ured, not by beauty of form only, but by the uni- 
versality of its appeal, by the intellectual and spiritual 
influence which it exercises upon the generations of 
men, there is no literature which has a better claim to 
supremacy than the Latin; there are no names, for 
example, that have meant so much to as many people 
for as long a time as have the names of Vergil, Cicero, 
and Horace. It is not too much to assert that with- 
out the works of these three men, to say nothing of 
other great writers, the history of western thought, 
of western literature, of western morals, would not 
have been what it has been. And one cannot help 
feeling that had not they and their message to mankind 
been largely forgotten, had we not failed to pay heed 
to the experiences of the great people of which they are 
the truest representatives, we should not be in our 
present slough of despond. 

Professor Ogle believes that teachers of Cicero and 
teachers of Vergil have specially favorable opportunity 
to contribute to the moral, ethical, and spiritual 
development of their pupils. He reminds us of what 
St. Augustine said, in his Confessiones 3. 4, of the 
extent to which he was influenced by the Hortensius of 
Cicero. Professor Ogle translates, or paraphrases, 
the passage, as follows : 



'Now by the usual course of reading I came upon a 
certain book of Cicero. This book of his is called an 
exhortation to philosophy, and is entitled Hortensius. 
And the book altered my feelings and turned my 
prayers to thee, O God, and made me have other pur- 
poses and desires. All my hopes came to be vain in 
my eyes and worthless, and I longed with an incredible 
yearning of the heart for the immortality of wisdom, 
and began to arise that I might turn to thee. I was 
strongly roused and kindled and inflamed to love and 
to seek and to obtain and to embrace, not this, or 
that sect, but wisdom herself, whatever it might be'. 

Teachers of Cicero therefore should, urges Professor 
Ogle (316), make their students realize that the moral 
philosophy of Cicero was the chief source of the 
Christian ethics upon which our civilization has 
been built; that it was the discovery of the individ- 
uality of Cicero, as revealed in his Letters, which led 
men in the Middle Ages to break the shackles of 
authority of Church and State, and to become again 
intellectually and spiritually free, thus making possible 
the Renaissance: and to show their students 

how the ideals of the nations which fought in our 
Great Wai are reflected in their attitude toward 
Cicero, in that he, the great popularis consul, the 
unceasing advocate of individual freedom checked by 
individual responsibility, has been condemned, de- 
spised and ridiculed in Germany, honored, loved and 
idealized in Italy, France and England. 

Teachers of Vergil, he continues, have a still greater 
privilege (316-319), 

that of interpreting . . . the voice of the poet and the 
prophet who has tried to solve the riddle of Hie and 
to fix the place of the individual amid the flux of 
things .... 

To Vergil's mind it is only through toil and sorrow and 
suffering that man can develop as an individual and 
learn to have love and sympathy for his fellows. 
The value of vicissitude, of the sweat of the brow and 
the tears of the heart, in the forming of character, is 
the chief burden of the Georgics, especially of that 
passage in which the poet tries to reconcile the two 
great theories of the origin of man: the one, that of 
the Stoics, according to which man has, owing to his 
weakness, fallen from a divine estate; the other, 
that of the Epicureans, according to which man has 
developed from a material atom. Vergil accepted the 
Stoic doctrine of the divine nature of man, as "a part 
and parcel of God", and of his fall, but, in his eyes, 
this fall was not a curse but a blessing in disguise, 
sent designedly from heaven in order that man, by 
means of toil and hardship, might win strength and 
courage and wisdom, and again work upward to the 
divine. "God himself", he tells us, "has willed that 
man's way be not easy, and by vicissitudes he has 
sharpened the wits Oi man". And again, "Toil over- 
comes all obstacles, — unceasing toil, and the pressure 
of need amid hardships". Not only, therefore, does 
knowledge come, as Emerson puts it, "by working 
hands", not only "by doing does man unfold himself", 
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but by suffering also, and both are necessary, says 
Vergil, tor the formation of the highest manhood. 
In the Aeneid, also, in that portion which is read by 
high school students, the same great truth is set be- 
fore us. Both Aeneas and Dido are what they are 
because, of what they have done and suffered. It 
finds noble expression in that deathless line spoken by 
the Queen when she receives the shipwrecked Trojans: 
"Well do I know sorrow, and it teaches me to aid 
those in distress". It was this sympathy, born from 
her own sad life, which had moved her to paint upon 
the walls of her temple the sad picture of Troy's 
overthrow — the picture which wrings from Aeneas, as 
he gazes upon it, a cry of woe over the heaviness of his 
burden, a prayer that he might put from him his cup 
of suffering, but at the same time brings him comfort 
and inspiration and hope; it is the token of sympathy, 
the assurance that "human hearts are touched by 
human woe". 

In this assurance of the value of suffering to the in- 
dividual, Vergil found, in part at least, an explanation 
of its universality and a justification for it. But is 
even this enough to justify the sorrow of the Trojan 
women, as they sit there on the shore weeping for the 
dead Anchises, but weeping each one, as she gazes out 
over the sea, for her own. sad lot? Is it enough to 
justify the broken heart of the old Evander, as he 
weeps over the body of his only son, the brave and 
beauteous Pallas? Is it enough to justify the tears of 
the fathers and mothers of our own day who have 
suffered the same loss which Evander suffered? To 
these questions, also, which, after all, are the real 
riddle of life, Vergil gives us an answer, and his answer 
is one which every young student of the Aeneid should 
know and ponder over. He found it in the story of 
his hero, a man of sorrow, whose dearest hopes lay 
buried in the dust of Troy, beneath the walls of which 
he fain would have fallen, and yet one who bore his 
burden bravely, with a smile upon his lips in spite of 
the deep woe in his heart, because he knew that he was 
striving toward an ideal, aiding, however falteringly, 
in the carrying out of a divine purpose. To Vergil 
this ideal was Rome's work in the world, and this 
work was, as he himself expresses it, "to crown peace 
with law". Moments there were when Aeneas forgot, 
one poignant moment when he and Dido proved false 
to their own high character and to their ideals, and 
violated the moral law. Dido's punishment was 
death; Aeneas', a blasted hope and- a broken heart, 
and a resumption of his cross to travel again his weary 
road. But in the light of Rome's work in the world, 
in the light of the lofty ideal which is held up to us in 
the writings of Cicero and Horace no less than in those 
of Vergil — the crowning of peace with law — , we 
have both an explanation of the hardships of the 
individual and a justification of the ways of God to 
man. 

Such, in part at least, is the message which comes 
to us from the intercourse with the great spirits of 
the Roman world. That we stand today in urgent 
need of their message no one, in the present state of 
things, will deny. For, as has lately been well said, 
it is not a contest of strength that the world faces, but 
of morals, and what our youth needs, therefore, is not 
so much the lessons to be learned from an investigation 
of birds and flowers and rocks, as the lessons to be 
learned from the reading and the study of good books. 
And not the least of these are the books of Cicero, 
Vergil, and Horace, which, for two thousand years, 
have nurtured the mind and spirit of man, and which 
speak to us of the dignity of toil, of the value of vicissi- 
tude for the upbuilding of character, of the responsibili- 
ty of the individual, of the necessity of an ideal, if we 
are to gain a broader view of heaven's purposes 
and earth's needs, — such an ideal as that of Rome in 
her greatness, the crowning of peace with law. 

C. K. 



PROMETHIUS BOUND OF AESCHYLUS 1 

It hardly seems as if anything could have been left 
unsaid or unthought about the Prometheus of Aeschylus 
in all these centuries. And yet, in considering the 
problems which such a drama undoubtedly presents, 
our minds are often beclouded by inherited traditions 
and prejudices concerning the ancient Greeks and 
their literature. We know that some of these traditions 
originated long ago in very dull and narrow minds; 
but we still preserve them by a kind of perverted 
scholarship. It may be that with respect to the 
Prometheus we have all been influenced, more or less 
unconsciously, by such traditions and prejudices. 
Moreover, it is certainly a mistake to attempt to 
synthesize, as many scholars are prone to do, all that 
the ancient Greeks have said on any subject, or even 
to interpret every saying of an ancient author by 
what the same author has said elsewhere. For ex- 
ample, it may be that the conception of Zeus pre- 
sented in the Prometheus is fundamentally different 
from the conception of Zeus in the Agamemnon. 
It is a dangerous practice also to interpret ancient 
literature as if it were modern. The danger lies in 
our natural tendency to project upon ancient times 
thoughts and feelings which are natural and common 
now, but which were alien to the ancient world, thereby 
ignoring the ideas and beliefs of the ancients which we 
have outgrown. On the other hand, it is equally 
dangerous to assume that the ancients thought and 
felt otherwise than we, especially if we hold, as we do, 
that among the ancient Greeks were some of the 
ablest minds which the human race has produced. 
This assumption would stretch every utterance of an 
ancient thinker upon the Procrustean bed of our 
traditional conception of the ancient world, and at the 
outset beg the question in the prosecution of any 
nonconformist. 

There is an idea, which is present in much of our 
modern thinking on matters of religion, that, as the 
human race advances, the religious views of the more 
enlightened and spiritually-minded tend to become 
more and more remote from those more primitive 
notions embodied in a traditional literature and 
mythology, or in the creed and ritual prescribed by an 
organized priesthood, and preserved essentially un- 
changed by the religious conservatism and super- 
stition of the masses. This may seem to some an 
essentially modern idea, and foreign to the ancient 
world. But it is certain at least that contemporaries 
of Aeschylus were convinced that the conceptions of 
the gods involved in their traditional literature and 
in popular belief were irreconcilable with what gods 
must be, if there are gods at all. It seems clear to me 
that Aeschylus also held this view. I do not mean 
merely that an interesting comparison may be drawn 
between the religious ideas of Aeschylus and our own; 
I mean that certain religious ideas similar to ours were 
consciously held by Aeschylus, and were deliberately 



^his paper was read at the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, held at Hunter College, 
April 23, IQ2I. 



